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concluded concerning' the number of young born from his experience 
of abortion of some hedgehog's while in transport by car in Cutch. 
He mentions, ‘from the premature births referred to above and 
disparity of age observed in the foetuses, it would appear that only 
one at a birth is normal.’ He also mentioned that according to 
Dobson (vide F.B.I. Mammalia, p. 214), the number of young at a 
birth never exceeds four. 

My observations, though too meagre for any conclusion about 
the usual number of offsprings, show that it varies from one to four 
in case of H . a. collaris. The European hedgehog, Erinaceus 
europaeus , gives birth to 1 to 7 offsprings, the ‘most common’ 
number being 5—two and three in each horn of the uterus (Deansley, 
R. 1934, Phil . Trans. Roy . Soc., 'London 223, pp. 239-276). 


Description of the Young: 

The young were born with eyes closed. At the time of birth, 
they had only 2 mm. long spines, but after five hours these developed 
to 8 mm. The spines were still soft and had no fixed coloration. 
Some were dirty white and others black. In adult H. a . collaris 
the spines measure 30 mm. j they are largely dirty white with black 
tips. The young were capable of moving about in a small area of 
8-10 in. They had a remarkable power of identifying their mother, 
and as soon as she came near all the young made a noise like chit 
chi , chu chi. The averages of measurements of the young of H. a. 
collaris are given below. 


Weight 

8.325 gms. 

Length : tip of snout to tip of tail 

47 mm. 

Fore limb ... 

26 mm. 

Snout 

10 mm. 

Ear 

5 mm. 

Shank 

12 mm. 

Tail 

5 mm. 
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9. CANNIBALISM IN HEDGEHOGS 

In a recent note {JBNHS, -j : 730) I recorded a case of a young' 
hedgehog being devoured by adults, but was unable to ascertain if 
its mother had also partaken of the meal. 

This year a female Hemiechinus auritus collaris Gray, kept in 
a large cage with thick layer of sand in the bottom, gave birth to 
two young. She dug a burrow in which to accommodate herself 
together with the young and was provided with such food as 
hedgehogs appear to relish in captivity, i-e., meat, frogs, milk etc. 
On the fourth day the young could not be found in spite of a thorough 
search being made in the sand and it can only 'be concluded that 
they were eaten by their mother. 
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In my previous note I had observed that hedgehog's do not molest 
each other if they are properly fed, but the present note proves that 
in captivity at least they are sometimes inclined to eat their young. 

Department of Zoology, 

Jaswant College, Jodhpur, ISHWAR PRAKASH 

August, 31, 1954. 

10. WILD LIFE PRESERVATION IN INDIA 
The Area of the former Gilgit Agency 

It is known from the book, ‘Between the Oxus and the Indus.’ 
by Colonel R. C. F. Schomberg, published in 1935, p. 195, that while 
shooting was still a popular pastime it was not easy to indulge in it 
as nearly all animals had been killed off. 

‘There is perpetual warfare against every living animal, foxes 
for their fur, birds for their meat and feathers; even sparrows 
are pursued relentlessly by small boys with sticks and stones.’ 

The Ram-chukor, or Himalayan Snowcock, was trapped by a 
simple device as many as four or five at a time being caught. 

‘The results of this incessant pursuit of every living creature 
is that wild life is almost extinct in the Gilgit Agency . . . It 

is distressing to wander through such country, splendid ground 
for ibex and markhor, and to see no sign of any wild creatures 
at all..’ 

In this connection it would be of great interest to know if any of 
the considerable number of Ovis amnion poll or Marcopolo’s 
Sheep, which was at one ' time within the Hunza territory and 
protected by the Ruler, are still there—the only place within the 
former British Indian limits where the species existed.. Paragraphs 
51 (Kashmir) and 60 (Markhor) of the summarised index of the com¬ 
pilation, ‘The Preservation of Wild Life in India’, may be seen. 

In the Ghizr country, west of Gilgit 

T rout.—In the same book, p. 46, it is said that the Ghizr 

River had been stocked with English trout—the species is not men¬ 
tioned—the flavour of which was loudly praised by the natives by 
whom the fish was largely poached, but appeared to be not only 
holding its own but even destroying the native fish. The Ghizr 

River flows eastward along approximately latitude 36°25' to add its 

w 7 aters to the Gilgit River some 40 miles west of that place. This 
introduction of trout into the Ghizr River may be added to the 
localities and literature mentioned in ‘A History of Shikar in India’, 
at p. 857 JBNHS, Vol. 50, August 1952. 
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